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THE WORLD AT WORK 


Junior Scholastic’s Weekly Picture Page 


Book-printing today uses the old principle of press- 
ing paper against a flat bed of type. This kind of 
printing is called ‘‘flat-bed" printing. The paper 
is automatically fed to the press at the far end 
{near the windows), and is pressed against the type; 
and is then automatically lifted off the type by 
long, mechanical “fingers,” and scooted down on 
top of the other printed sheets. The piles of printed 
sheets are shown here at the ends of the three 
presses. In the middie press, one sheet is scooting 
down toward the pile. In the far press, the “fingers” 
are clutching a sheet. The flat-bed method is not 
used for printing newspapers and Junior Scholastic. 
They use rotary presses. The next issue of Junior 
Scholastic will tell all about this 





French Line 


After they are printed, books must be sold. And 
they are often sold over and over again, by second- 
hand book dealers. The most famous in the world 
are those who have their stalls (shown above) along 
the banks of the Seine River in Paris. Photograph on 
the right shows how an up-to-date bookstore made a 
“capitol” display of a book about Washington, D.C. 


Publishers Weekly 


Public Library 
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HE printing of books is an old, old art. But the, 
writing of books is older still. Men wrote 
books long before they knew how to print them. 
They wrote them on parchment (made from ani- 
mal skins), and papyrus (made from an Egyptian 
plant). Before that time, the Babylonians and 
Assyrians wrote on clay tablets. A collection of 
clay tablets is entitled to be called a library, our 
word which comes from the Latin “liber,” mean- 
ing book. 

Printing as we know it today owes its start to 
the Chinese. A thousand years ago they invented 
printing. These early Chinese printed from carved 
wooden blocks. 

Europe did not discover printing until several 
hundred years later. Word about the Chinese dis- 
covery never reached the Europeans. 

A German printer named Gutenberg was one 
of the earliest printers, and perhaps the first to 
use movable, metal types. 

The picture on the left (made from an old steel 
engraving) shows Gutenberg looking at a proof 
that has just been pulled from the press shown in 
the background. One of Gutenberg's apprentices 
is standing by the press, having just turned it to 
make the proof. You can see the type form on the 
"bed" of the press. These old presses were made 
of wood and operated on the screw principle. 
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You Are Missing a Great Deal If You Don’t Read 


see a young woman complaining 

about wasting a whole evening 
because all she did was to read a 
book. 

The famous cartoonist, Denys 
Wortman, drew this cartoon to point 
out how stupid some people are. It 
certainly is very stupid of a person 
capable of reading to look upon an 
evening of reading as “wasted.” 

This cartoon suggests that many 
of us may be depending altogether 
too much on the radio, the movies, 
bridge parties, and the automobile 
for our entertainment. 

Are the American people becom- 
ing less and less interested in read- 
ing as a source of pleasure? Will 
more and more children grow up ig- 
norant of the treasures stored up in 
books? Will their interest in the 
radio and the movies take up so much 
time that there is none left for the 
joys and wonders to be found in 
books? 

Most everybody in the United 
States knows how to read. On this 
page, two weeks ago, a chart showed 
that less than 5% of the American 
people are illiterate. 


l THE cartoon on this page you 


Join the Book-reading Half 


But this does not mean that 95% 
of the people are making good 
use of their ability to read. It 
is estimated that only half of 
them read books. The other 
half read only newspapers and 
magazines. 

Boys and girls starting out 
in high school should be build- 
ing up their experience with 
books. Your teacher or likra- 
rian will help you make up a 
list of both old and new books. 
There are so many books in 
the world, and so many new 
ones being published every 
day, that nobody could ever 
read them all in a million 
years. And nobody would 
want to, because many of 
them are not worth reading. 
The wise reader is the one who 
knows what to read. Begin 
now to build up good stand- 
ards of reading for yourself. 
On this page you will see a 
list of some of the many books 
that are well worth reading. 
How many of them have you 
read? We hope you can read 
them all before you are 15. 

Reading does not come easy 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, a weekly for the Uppe 
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to every boy and girl. Reading is 
something that must be learned, just 
like learning to fly an airplane or 
learning to dance. And the more you 
do it, the better you become. 


Slow and Fast Readers 


Some people read fast, others 
slowly. The slow readers can become 
faster by practice. Sometimes slow- 
reading is caused by errors in the 
way the eyes are used in reading. 
These errors can be corrected by 
proper training. Slow-reading may 
also be caused by faulty eyesight. 
This, too, can be corrected by wear- 
ing glasses, prescribed by an oculist. 


Here is a list of a few of the books 
that are generally enjoyed by boys 
and girls of your age. They are not 
arranged in any special order. The 
name of the book comes first (in 
italic type), followed by the name of 
the author. 


Toilers of the Sea Victor Hugo 

Betty Leicester Sara O. Jewett 

Pearl Lagoon Charles Nordhoff 

Microbe Hunters Paul De Kruif 

The Three Mulla Mulgars Walter de 
la Mare 

Last Days of Pompeii 
wer-Lytton 

Jungle Books Rudyard Kipling 

Ramona Helen H. Jackson 


Edward Bul- 


an 


Short History of the World H. G. 
Wells 

Book of Courage Hermann Hagedorn 

Silas Marner George Eliot 

Story Book of Science Jean H. Fabre 

Greyfriars Bobby Eleanor Atkinson 

Shasta of the Wolves Olaf Baker 

Barnaby Lee Hohn Bennett 

Skyward Richard E. Byrd 

Prince and the Pauper Mark Twain 

Uncle Remus Joel C. Harris 

Boys’ Cuchulain Eleanor Hull 

Story of my Life Helen Keller 

Trade Winds Corrielia Meigs 

Gay-Neck Dhan G. Mukerji 

When Knights Were Bold Eva M. 
Tappan 

Story of Mankind Hendrik W. Van 
Loon 

Hans Brinker Mary M. Dodge 

Black Beauty. Anna Sewell 

Salt Water Poems and Ballads John 
Masefield 

Moby Dick Herman Melville 

Call of the Wild Jack London 

Bob, Son of Battle Alfred Ollivant 

Treasure Island Robert Louis Steven- 
son 

Jim Davis John Masefield 

Two Years Before the Mast Richard 
Henry Dana 

Mysterious Island Jules Verne 

Ivanhoe Walter Scott 

Last of the Mohicans James Fenimore 
Cooper 

Oregon Trail Francis Parkman 

Tom Sawyer Mark Twain 

Little Women Louisa M. 
Alcott 

Talisman Walter Scott 

Mehitable Katharine Adams 

Penrod Booth Tarkington 

Men of Iron Howard Pyle 

Captains Courageous Rudyard 
Kipling 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
Kate Douglas Wiggin 

We Charles A. Lindbergh 

Kim Rudyard Kipling 

Christmas Carol Charles 
Dickens 

Martin Hyde John Masefield 

Wild Animals I Have Known 
Ernest Thomson Seton 

Haunted Bookshop Christo- 
pher Morley 

David Blaize and the Blue Door 
E. F. Benson 

Master Skylark John Bennett 

Lorna Doone Richard D. 
Blackmore 

What Makes the Wheels Go 
"Round George E. Bock 

Mutineers Charles B. Hawes 

Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to 


= his Children 


=F Peterkin Papers L. P. Hale 








Wortmaw in N. Y. World-Telegram 
“Didn't do a thing last night—no date and the radio 
was broke. So I picked up a book and first thing I 
knew it was 12 o'clock. Gee, was I burned to waste a 


whole evening like that!” 


Modern Science J. Arthur 
Thomson 
Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch Alice H. Rice 
Turn to page 13 


Mrs. 
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Three Pages About Books by Helen M. Burgess 


most exciting weeks in the 

whole year, if you like to read. 
At this time all the publishers bring 
out many new books, and libraries 
have exhibits of new and old books 
which are much loved. 


In New York City and a few other 
cities over the country, tremendous 
Book Fairs are being held. All this 
is done so that you may find more 
easily the books which you want to 
read. Wherever you are living, dis- 
cover who is exhibiting books and 
take along a pencil and paper so 
that you may jot down the names of 
those which catch your interest. 
This might be your list of the “Books 
I want for Christmas and birthday 
presents.” Perhaps some of you have 
already begun buying books for 
your own special bookshelf. 

Did you ever read Jeremy and 
Hamlet, by Hugh Walpole? In that is 
this brief story of how Jeremy 
bought his first book. During his 
Christmas holiday he is supposed to 
read The Talisman, by Walter Scott. 
He has looked at the copy in his fa- 
ther’s library and a very dull book 
it seems to be. One afternoon he is 
wandering about the market, and 
he stops before the bookstall— 


Biv: WEEK is just one of the 


He would then have passed on 
had it not been by the strangest 
coincidence that at that very in- 
stant his eye fell on a little pile of 
books at the front of the stall, and 
the book on the top of the pile had 
the very name of his holiday task: 
The Talisman, by Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. It was the strangest looking 
book, very different indeed from 
the book at home. 

He stared at it as though it was 
a lucky charm. How strange that it 
should be there and appearing so 
oddly different from the book at 
home. It was dressed in shabby and 
faded yellow covers: he picked it 
up. On the outside he read in large 
letters: “Stead’s Penny Classics!” 
Penny! Could it be that this book 
was only a penny? Why, if so, he 
couid buy it and four others like it! 
This sudden knowledge gave him a 
new proprietary interest in the 
book, as when you discover that a 
stranger at an hotel lives, when at 
home, in your own street! Opening 
the little book he saw that the print 
was very small indeed, that the 
lines were crooked and irregular, 
here very black and there only a 
dim grey. But in the very fact of this 
faint print there was something 
mysterious and appealing. No notes 
here, of course, and no undue em- 
phasis on this “Scott, Bart” man; 
simply The Talisman short and 
sweet.... 
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“Only a oe .. . and just the 
story for a boy like you.” 

“Tll have it,” said Jeremy with 
sudden pride. He was of half a mind 
to buy some of the others—he saw 
that one more was by “Scott, Bart” 
—but no. He would see how this one 
was before he ventured any far- 
ther. 

He walked off with his prize.” 


In this issue I have selected a num- 
ber of new books for brief review. 
There are so many new ones, most 
of them appealing for one reason or 
nother. The rest of the winter I will 
be suggesting to you other books 
which have been published recently. 
Unfortunately, there just isn’t space 
enough to bring them to you all at 
once. 


MIcHEL’s Stnctnc Sworp. By Cenethe 
Thomas. Published by Henry Holt 
& Co., New York. 

ICHEL serves as a shepherd for 
the flock of Lord Bohun. Until 
the day on which the story begins, 

Michel does not know that he is real- 

ly of noble birth and that his uncle 

has imprisoned his mother and stolen 
his property. 

As the song under the drawing 
tells you, a sword was a man’s most 
precious possession in the middle 
ages. Up to this moment, Michel has 
had only rough wooden swords. Now 
he is told where his father had hid- 
den the famous singing sword before 
his departure for the Holy Land. 
Michel finds it and makes his plans 
to free his mother and get back again 
the castle and all his lands. These 
plans are not easy to carry out, and 
you will follow Michel’s adventures 
and mishaps with eager excitement. 


Vinny APppLeGAY. By Ethel Parton. 
Published by The Viking Press, New 
York. 

INDA and Vinny are supposed to 
be on their way to New York 

City for a long visit with an uncle, 

when a most unexpected complica- 

tion arises. Linda is engaged to 
marry George Bessiter. But she does 
not expect to marry him for another 
year, so that he can go to California 
and get settled there. Imagine the 
couple’s surprise when George re- 
ceives his ticket to find that it is 
made out for “Mr.. and Mrs. Bessi- 
ter.” The only thing to do is for 

George and Linda to marry at once! 

That leaves Vinny alone, but she is 

willing to go to New York to be with 

her uncle. 
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Jacket illustration by W. F. Whalen for 
Michel’s Singing Sword. 


Hear, now, a song of days long done, 
A song from deeds of courage spun, 
When each man’s peace and safety 
lay 
Within the wheel of his sword’s play, 
With life the prize to him who won. 


In all the whole round of the sun, 
King, peasant, noble, priest and nun, 
Graybeard and babe must homage 


pay 
To the sword’s song. 


But safety’s ring could wider run 
About Michel’s good sword. Each one 
Of its clear notes bade cowards stay, 
Bade traitors flee its dreadful play: 
Its paean evil’s wolf-packs shun. 
Hear, now, its song. 
a . : 


Mr. Applegay lives in Stuyvesant 
Square in New York, just after the 
Civil War. At first Vinny thinks that 
she will be lonely because there seem 
to be no other children about. She is 
a very friendly soul and soon dis- 
covers a family of nine children not 
far away. 

Vinny is really Ethel Parton her- 
self, so you may well imagine that 
the story which sounds so real, ac- 
tually happened. 


Goop STorIEs FOR ANNIVERSARIES. By 
F. J. Olcott. Published by Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston. 

ANY times in school you like to 
celebrate a day made famous 
in our history by a person or an 
event. It is not always easy to find 
good stories and poems to read. Miss 

Olcott has searched for interesting 

material, and has written especially 

for Constitution Day, Armistice Day, 

Red Cross Roll Call, Evacuation 

Day, Inauguration Day, Flag Day, 

Bunker Hill Day, Independence 

Day, and two especially fine groups 

—Pioneer Days and Patriot Days. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 





THe Winter NicuTIncaLe. By Marie 
Colmont. Pubiished by Coward-Mc- 
Cann, New York. 
\\g WANT to tell you,” says the 

| author in beginning The Win- 
ter Nightingale, “that it was Christ- 
mas Eve and that the country in 
which this story is laid is far up in 
the north, so far north that you can- 
not find it on the map. Denmark? 

Sweden? Norway? Or perhaps Fin- 

land? No, none of these, and yet a 

little piece of each of them.” 

And then she goes on to tell the 
story of Leni, the winter nightingale 
(but really a girl with a golden 
voice) who wanted more than any- 
thing else in the world to learn sing- 
ing; of the mysterious stranger who 
heard her and told her she would be 
a great singer someday; of her de- 
cision to run away from home in 
order to study in the big city; of her 
sisters’ despair at losing her; and of 
the brave boy, Karel, and his valiant 
dog, Bror, who went to find her. 

You must understand that Karel 
was a lonely orphan and that he 
hated girls and that he did not want 
to search for Leni. But underneath 
his contemptuous and defiant atti- 
tude, Karel is kind and generous, 
and Little Kari’s grief at Leni’s dis- 
appearance is more than he can bear. 

This book won the French prize— 
Prix Jeunesse (the Youth Prize), 
and is a translation from the French. 


TRADER’s CHILDREN. By Laura A. Ar- 
mer. Published by Longmans Green 
& Co., New York. 

HE scene of this story is Black 
Mountain Trading Post in the 
Arizona desert, 150 miles from a 
railroad. This Post serves as a store 
for the Navaho Indians who pasture 
their sheep and bring the wool to 
trade it for food and clothing. These 
children are real people — Mayna, 

Tommy, Lorenzo and the baby—and 

you discover what they do every 

day, and how they celebrate the holi- 
days when Indians and white peo- 
ple play together. 

One day they are surprised to see 
a different automobile arrive with 
two strangers. These are two engi- 
neers who have been sent by the 
government to build a dam and irri- 
gate this desert. Rain is very scarce. 

“If only it would rain. If oniy it 
would rain!” said everybody. 

It did not rain that day, nor the 
next, nor the next. The clouds just 
went around and around in the sky, 
teasing the thirsty people of the 
earth, tormenting the weary sheep 
who died in their tracks. . . . Then 


the rain dropped from the purple 
clouds. The thunder crashed. Water 
roared in the wash... . Swifter and 
swifter flowed the muddy water, 
carrying with it uprooted trees and 
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shrubs and fence posts torn loose. 

“There goes our fence,” said John 
to Henry. “It’s going the way of de- 
struction like everything else in this 
country. We could never have be- 
lieved how much water falls from 
the clouds in one good rain... . Not 
unless we’d seen it. That’s the way 
with everything out here. Seeing is 
believing.” 

And so the dam was smashed. 

Pleasant things happen, too. May- 
na learns to dance and when the cir- 
cus comes to the Post she surprises 
everyone with her Navaho dance. If 
you liked reading about the Navaho 
Indians in Nah-le Kah-de, you will 
learn more about them in Trader’s 
Children. 


THe Earto CuHances. By Jannette M. 
Lucas and Helene Carter. Published 
by J. P. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

AVEN’T you often wondered 
about how this earth of ours 
aud the plants and animals have be- 
come what they are? Here is a new 
book which will really satisfy your 
curiosity. By means of fascinating 
maps, pictures and text it shows the 
changes from the earliest known era 
down the ages to the appearance of 
man. 
First our earth was born. “Since 
then many changes have taken place. 





IHustration by Lucile Blanch from The Winter Nightingale 


We read their history in the rocks 
which form the earth’s continents, 
in the soil and sand made from those 
rocks, and in the oceans around the 
land. Sometimes we cannot tell why 
transformations took place but we 
can be very sure that they did and 
that it took many millions of years 
to effect them.” 

This is, of course, a difficult sub- 
ject to understand, but Miss Lucas 
has written it as simply as possible. 
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Miss Carter has helped her with 
clever maps. On each one is an out- 
line of the earth as we know it to- 
day. On top of that, in a different 
color, is shown the position of the 
land at different eras, beginning with 
the Cambrian Epoch, 550 million 
years ago, down to the Pleistocene 
Epoch, one million years ago. 


MESSENGERS TO THE PHARAOH. By De- 
Wolfe Morgan. Published by Long- 
mans, Green Co., New York. 

HERE are very few story books 

about Egypt, in spite of the im- 
portant part it has played in world 
history. The Great Pyramid is one of 
the most remarkable engineering 
feats ever worked out, and for cen- 
turies people were puzzled by it. 

The building of this pyramid is the 

center of this story. Here is told the 

way it affected the life of every 

Egyptian. 

Setna, the young hero, is being 
trained to be a scribe by his father 
who has the rank of inspector-scribe. 
As the story opens, they are investi- 
gating the progress of the building 
of the Great Pyramid. Suddenly, and 
most mysteriously, the father falls 
to the ground and, gasping a message 
for the Pharaoh Khufu, dies. With 
much difficulty, Setna makes his 
way to the court and gains an audi- 
ence with the great 
king. As 2 reward, 
he is made his spe- 
cial messenger. 

The Pyramid is a 
very costly under- 
taking, in money 
and lives. Yet it is 
the most impor- 
tant thing in Pha- 
raoh’s life. The 
greatest tomb ever 
made will show the 
world, even after 
his death, how 
great a king he is. 
In order to have 
more money and 
more slaves, the 
temples are closed 
and their income 
used for the pyra- 
mid. This arouses 
the wrath of the 
priests, who plot 
his downfall. Setna, and his friend 
Onabbi, are able to prevent this, 
though it nearly costs them their 
lives. 


Satty Gores to Court. By Gladys 
Blake. Published by D. Appleton- 
Century, New York. 

ALLY BURTON lives in Ala- 
bama during the Civil War. Her 
father is an officer in the Confederate 

Army and her mother is dead. As 

the two armies draw nearer together 
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for a big battle, Captain Burton de- 
cides that he must get Sally away 
from the danger. Mrs. Rankin and 
her two daughters are going to Mex- 
ico City and a plan is made for Sally 
to go with her also. 

After Mexico had won her inde- 
pendence from Spain, she had en- 
dured one revolution after another. 
At this time France had great in- 
fluence in the government and she 
had brought Maxmilian and Car- 
lotta from Europe to be Emperor and 
Empress of Mexico. Both France 
and Mexico are sympathetic 
with the Southern cause. 

Unnkown to Sally, Mrs. 
Rankin is on a secret mission 
for Jefferson Davis. The trip 
is difficult and dangerous— 
first running the blockade and 
then travelling by stage from 
the coast up through the 
mountains to Mexico City. 

Very soon after their ar- 
rival they are presented at 
court, even though Sally and 
Eliza are too young for such 
gaiety. (See drawing on this 
page of Sally curtseying to 
Maximilian and Carlotta.) 
Slowly they learn to live very 
differently under Spanish cus- 
toms, and to speak Spanish 
more easily. When their bag- 
gage is searched, they know 
that some one has knowledge 
of the secret mission. Then 
they become involved in a po- 
litical plot, and Sally and 
Eliza are kidnapped and held 
in an old ruined castle. 

This is a very exciting story 
and gives you a different idea 
of what was happening in an- 
other part of our continent 
while the United States was 
in the throes of the Civil War. 


PiceoN Post. By Arthur Ransome. 
Published by J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia 
ROBABLY when you were young- 
er you read the stories Swallows 

and Amazons, Swallowdale and the 

others which told of the fun and ad- 
venture enjoyed by a family of Eng- 
lish children and their friends. 

Pigeon Post is the latest one in this 

group. Nancy and Peggy Blackett, 

Dick and Dorothea Callum and the 

four Walkers, are gathered together 

again for the summer vacation, and 
their plans for it are given an unex- 
pected turn by a cryptic telegram 
from their Uncle, Captain Flint. 
THIS WILD GOOSE LAYS NO 

EGGS STARTING HOME BE KIND 

TO TIMOTHY GIVE HIM THE RUN 

OF MY ROOM. 

He has been in South America 
hunting gold, and the children de- 
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cide that this wire means that he has 
had no success and is sending them a 
new animal for a p-t. In the mean- 
time, Nancy learns that years ago 
some gold had been found in that 
part of England, and the group de- 
cides to hunt for the lost mine. 

There hasn’t been any rain for 
weeks, and the countryside is very 
dry and water is very scarce. This is 
a great handicap in deciding upon a 
location for the camp. 

The search for the mine is not 
easy and a rival prospector is also 





Illustration by Harve Stein from Sally Goes to Court 


hunting it. Speed is necessary. Now 
the pigeons are useful in carrying 
messages. Very funny things hap- 
pen. Then the children make several 
mistakes at the very beginning and 
these upset other plans. It is a long 
book, but you will be always inter- 
ested in the many adventures. 


SINGING PappLes. By Julia Butler. Pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co., New 
York. 


HIS is a story about the westward 

journey from Kentucky to the 
Northwest. The Blairs, father, moth- 
er, David and Sally are living on the 
Kentucky frontier, when news begins 
to trickle in with the trappers and 
hunters of the wonderful country 
around the Columbia River. They 
decide to join the group of families 
which want to try their luck in that 
far corner of America. 


Nearly a thousand people with 
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their covered wagons and their herds 
of cattle gathered together in Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, in May 1843, to 
start on this adventure. The journey 
was slow and very difficult, espe- 
cially with so many different sorts of 
people. 

Ninety-eight days passed before 
the Blairs reached the Hudson Bay 
Company Post in Vancouver, and 
Mrs. Blair was too ill to make the 
effort to settle upon their own land. 
So they spend the winter among the 
French voyageurs and _ trappers. 
They find life very different 
because it is founded upon 
English and Scottish customs. 
They hear much talk about 
British rights, for this terri- 
tory still belongs to England. 


At Christmas Francois gives 
the children a_ birch-bark 
canoe and teaches them how 
to paddle. He also teaches 
them to sing the old French 
songs, Chanson La Boule, 
Malbrouck and many others. 
They always sing as they 
paddle down the rivers. David 
and Sally and Betty Reid 
have many adventures with 
this canoe. On one trip Sally 
is captured by the Indians. 
This is a story of real people 
who came to settle Washing- 
ton and Oregon so that it 
eventually became part of the 
United States. 


DIGGING IN THE SOUTHWEST. By 
Ann A. Morris. Published by 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., New 
York. 


Wx you are reading 
about the discovery of 
America and the early explor- 
ers, haven’t you often won- 
dered what this continent was like 
before that time—what men were 
here and how they lived? 

We are dependent for knowledge 
of that kind upon the work of ar- 
chaeologists who study the regions 
where people have lived. “They dig 
and they pry and they probe. They 
photograph, and they map and they 
measure. Lost cities are being found 
again, fallen temples are being re- 
built and broken pottery is being 
mended. By hook and crook, as their 
luck and genius permit, they bend 
themselves . . . to restore some small 
fraction of long-lost history to its 
rightful place.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Morris have exca- 
vated several historic sites—Yuca- 
tan in Central America, described in 
Digging in Yucatan, and Pueblo and 
Navajo villages. 

This is not an easy book to read, 
but it is an excellent one to stretch 
your mind and give you a broader 
horizon to look upon. 
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WRITERS AND HOW THEY GROW 
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The Best Way to Become a Writer is to Keep on Writing 


HAT do writers do to be- 
come successful? Is there 
any particular course they 


follow, or training they take? No. A 
person who wants to become a writer 
can find no definite plan or course 
to follow, such as could a person 
wanting to become a doctor, an en- 
gineer or a lawyer. 

“But,” you may say, “writers cer- 
tainly do something in order to be- 
come successful. They don’t sudden- 
ly decide to sit down and write 
something, and sell it immediately 
and find that they are instantly suc- 
cessful.” 

Very true. Most writers who have 
gained success have done so only 
after hard work (practice at writ- 
ing), and many disappointments. 


What is the best age to begin writ- 
ing? Anywhere from 6 to 60. Some 
writers began their careers when 
they were very young; others did not 
start in until later in life. But most 
of them began showing an interest in 
writing during youth. 


Education and Experience 


What sort of education is best? 
Here, again, no definite answer can 
be given. The careers of today’s suc- 
cessful writers show that most of 
them went through the usual schools 
—grade school, junior high, senior 
high, college and in many cases 
graduate work in a university. Others 
finished only grade school or grade 
school and high school, forced by 
circumstances or desire to give up 
college. 

A person wanting to become a 
writer must first gain command of 
the “tools” of writing, which means 
the language in which he intends to 
write. He must know all about words 
and their meanings, and the way 
sentences and paragraphs are writ- 
ten. 


Then he must have something to 
write about. He must know about 
something in order to be able suc- 
cessfully to write about it. He can 
gain this experience by reading, by 
travel, by working in all sorts of jobs 
—in factories, mines, offices, news- 
papers. Many writers of novels and 
plays started as newspaper report- 
ers. 


How does a writer learn to write 
well? The only answer we can find 
is—by writing. 

How long does it take a writer to 
get his books published? A few writ- 
ers have had their things accepted at 
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once. But most of them have sent 
many stories to many different mag- 
azines and publishing companies be- 
fore any were accepted. 

So you may see for yourselves that 
—as we said before—there is no set 
plan to be followed in becoming a 
writer, and no “secret” to being a 
successful one. Here are a few sug- 
gestions taken from the experiences 
of writers who have become famous: 

Begin writing at any age you 
please. 

Get as much education as you can, 
both in and out of school. 





Caricature of Hendrik Van Loon, famous 
author who illustrates his own books. 


Find subjects to write about wher- 
ever you can. 
Learn to write by writing. 


“If the thing you do is right, it is 
right. If it is not right then you had 
better do it ail over again. All the 
rest. my friends, is boloney.” This 
is the advice Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon offers for writers who would 
be successful. 


Writers have to work hard at writ- 
ing, but also they have to have 
special ability. The only way any 
writer ever finds out whether he has 
this special ability is by continuing 
to write, trying again and again. 

Here are a group of stories about 
the lives of a few of the famous writ- 
ers who are living today. Some of 
them are famous all over the world, 
some are known only in English- 
speaking countries. No two have had 
exactly the same experiences. Which 


one do you think is leading the most 
interesting life? 


Sinclair Lewis 


is the son of a Minnesota doctor. 
He was a thin, nervous, red-headed 
boy, much interested in reading. He 
was no athlete and was near the bot- 
tom of his class in grades. He was 
thought a little queer because he 
went East to Yale instead of nearer 
home to the University of Minnesota. 
At Yale he was known as “Red,” 
both because of the color of his hair, 
and because of his radical ideas. 

After graduation, he travelled, 
wrote verse and jokes for magazines, 
worked as a newspaper reporter, and 
was editor of several small maga- 
zines. Not until 1920, when his book 
Main Street was published, did he 
become an important American writ- 
er. One of the most interesting pe- 
riods in his life was the time he spent 





Sinclair Lewis is America's best-known 
writer, and the most-often caricatured. 


travelling in the West Indies with 
Dr. Paul de Kruif, discussing plans 
for the book Arrowsmith. 

Sinclair Lewis is married to Dor- 
othy Thompson, who is a newspaper 
writer herself. They live on a farm 
in Vermont. 

He has written many books ridi- 
culing and criticizing American life. 
He is one of the most popular Ameri- 
can writers in European countries, 
and almost all his books have been 
translated into several languages. He 
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was the first American ever to re- 
ceive the Nobel! Prize for Literature, 
the highest prize awarded in the 
world 


H. G. Wells 


was born in a suburb of London. 
His family was very poor, and Her- 
bert George Wells had to earn his 
own living from the time he was 
thirteen. He managed to educate 
himself in between periods of work- 
ing in drygoods and drug stores. He 
won a scholarship to the Royal Col- 
lege of Science, and graduated from 


Hendrik Willem Van Loon 


(pronounced van lone) 


was born in Holland. He learned 
to read and write when he was very 
young, and the first books he read 
were books of history. When he was 
only eleven, he b2gan to make plans 
for writing a history of the world. 
His mother died when he was seven- 
teen. Because his father could not 
understand his fondness for history, 
and thought he was wasting time on 
it, Hendrik Van Loon left home as 
soon as he was twenty-one. He came 





George Bernard Shaw is the world’s greatest living playwright. Here we see him 
at work on the porch of his home in London. Some day see his play, "Saint Joan.” 


there with honors. Then for several 
years he taught school. 

While recovering from an illness, 
Wells began writing short articles. 
From that time on, Wells became a 
writer, and has been writing essays, 
novels, scientific articles, and his- 
tories ever since. He became an 
international success after the pub- 
lication of his fourth novel Tono- 
Bungay. This novel pokes fun at the 
advertising business. He now spends 
part of his time in London, and part 
on the Riviera in Southern France. 
This year he is making a lecture tour 
of the United States. He is fond of 
sports, and has many friends. 

Wells goes on writing today. He 
knows a great deal about the past, 
and is always telling his ideas about 
the future of the world. He never 
lets an idea escape him. He will even 
get up from bed to scribble down 
some thoughts. He says that he has 
enough ideas in his notebooks to 
keep him busy for one hundred and 
fifty years. 
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to the United States, and later be- 
came an American citizen. 

He studied at Cornell University, 
at Harvard, and at the University of 
Munich in Germany. He was a lec- 
turer on history and art at various 
American universities for a few 
years. Then he was a newspaper cor- 
respondent in Europe during the 
Russian revolution of 1906, and dur- 
ing the World War. During the war 
years, he crossed the ocean eight 
times, and was severely injured on 
one trip, when the ship in which he 
was travelling hit a mine. 

After the war, Van Loon came back 
to America. Here he lived in pov- 
erty until the publication of his book 
The Story of Mankind made him fa- 
mous and wealthy. Since that time 
he has spent most of his time study- 
ing and writing history. He believes 
that the purpose of his life is to make 
history human and popular, and thus 
make the people who read it open- 
minded and tolerant. If you have 
read any of his books, you know how 





well he has succeeded in this pur- 
pose. 

Hendrik Van Lvoon writes and 
speaks ten languages, draws the il- 
lustrations for his own books, and 
plays the violin. He says of himself: 
“I have lived with history all my 
life . . . and I have found all of it 
more romantic than fiction.” 


George Bernard Shaw 


is the son of an English family who 
lived in Ireland. He says that his 
education began when he left school 
and went to work in an office. He 
was fourteen at that time. He worked 
in offices for many years, both in Ire- 
land and in London, and was very 
poor. In the meantime, he was teach- 
ing himself the things he wanted to 
know. He read books, and listened 
to concerts, lectures and plays. He 
wrote several novels in his spare 
time, but none of them were popular. 

After some years in London, Shaw 
became music and dramatic critic 
for several English newspapers and 
magazines. His articles were always 
amusing and extremely well-liked. 
During his ten years of writing crit- 
icisms, he won the reputation of be- 
ing an unusually witty and brilliant 
man. During his spare time he had 
been writing plays, and in 1894, he 
gave up being a critic in order to be 
a playwright (a writer of plays). He 














Like Sinclair Lewis, Shaw is a favorite 
subject of caricaturists the world over. 


has been writing plays ever since 
then. He still lives in London. 

His plays became popular in Amer- 
ica, Great Britain, and Germany. In 
1925 he received the Nobel Prize for 
Literature. His plays are known for 
the clever way in which they present 
serious ideas. . 

Turn to page |3 for Pearl Buck 
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BOOKS AND BEETLES 






The “Bugs” Who Crawl Over the Pages of Books 


be able to tell heads from tails 

of this,” says Robin (better 
known as Puck) when Professor 
Quince asks him to solve the ma- 
jor mathematica] problem of the 
day 

And he’s right. The problem ts one 
of heads and tails—in Robin’s book! 
All the zeros are funny faces, the 
fours have become swastikas, and 
the eights have grown top-hats, so 
that they look like a troupe of frol- 
icking Fred Astaires. 

Now Robin is a Goodfellow, but he 
is also a book-beetle. Book-beetles 
are a species of homo sapiens (wise 
guys to you) which breeds in the best 
of families—much to the families’ 


ic SORRY, sir, I don’t seem to 


are thumb-smudgers, back-benders, 
leaf-lifters, underliners, corner-cup- 
pers, and script-tease artists. 

Robin is a script-tease artist. All 
his world’s a page and he’s the car- 
toonist on it. Any blank space fur- 
nishes him inspiration and his sub- 
jects go from the sublime (Profes- 
sor Quince doing a fan dance) to the 
ridiculous (Mae West in a baby car- 
riage). He is also a master of sim- 
plified spelling. This is a gentle proc- 
ess of marking out letters, which 
often gives a modified meaning. In 
Robin’s textbooks “roots” becomes 
“rot,” “sip” becomes “sap,” and 
heaven knows what becomes of peo- 
ple’s reputations! It’s no wonder 
Robin’s answers in class sound like 
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What's left of a good book after a book-beetle gets through with it. 


regret. They are insects, but they 
don’t look exactly like potato bugs. 
They walk like human beings—on 
their hind legs; they make crunch- 
ing sounds like squirrels with nuts. 
Sometimes they talk; but most of the 
time, they are busy with their feel- 
ers in a book. 

They are not to be confused with 
bookworms. Bookworms merely stick 
their noses in books. These pestif- 
erous beetles stick in everything ex- 
cept their chewing gum as added 
reading matter. 

There are several kinds of book- 
beetles. Among the most common 
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funny-boners and his report card 
looks like the midnight -to-morn 
temperature readings on a cold win- 
ter day. 

Thumb-smudgers are strange 
creatures. They van usually be recog- 
nized by their dirty paws. They also 
have a habit of licking their thumbs 
every few pages. But they leave their 
mark. After one attack, even the most 
harmless textbook looks as sinister 

s “The Finger-Print Murder Mys- 
tery.” 

Underliners are limited in their 
dirty work. They must have a spe- 
cial weapon, but, unfortunately, their 





instrument of torture is sold on every 
counter. A pencil! Their method is 
deceiving. At first, they merely un- 
derscore the things they wish to re- 
member. Soon the vicious habit gets 
them. They underscore everything, 
and remember nothing. 


Corner-cuppers have a dislike 
for bookmarks. You could give them 
a nice bookmark, shaped like a dol- 
lar bill, every day in the year, and 
they’d still stick to their practice of 
turning the corners down at the 
place they leave off. Judging by the 
average of cupper corners, their lives 
must be full of ups and downs. They 
never read more than four pages at 
one sitting. 


No Backbone 


Back-benders, on the other hand, 
simply read ’em and leave ’em. If the 
doorbell rings when they are on page 
90, they flop the book down on its 
middle and leave it to take bending 
exercises while they talk to a Fuller 
brush man. When they return, the 
book is exhausted. It’s limp and 
wobbly. Then it’s easier to finish 
page 90 with the book doubled over 
like a Parkerhouse roll. Soon the 
book goes the way of all loose pages. 
It has no backbone left. 


The Dangerous “Leaf-lifter™ 


Leaf-lifters are rare but danger- 
ous. They make a moth seem as in- 
consequential as a lightning bug. 
They not only eat our cartoons, 
jokes, and portions of paragraphs. 
With tooth and nail they rip out 
whole pages, if there is a pretty pic- 
ture in sight. The strange part of 
their actions is that they seldom en- 
joy the pages after they get them. 
They may be pasted on walls or 
dresser mirrors for a day, but soon- 
er or later, into the trash-basket 
they go. 


Down with the Beetles! 


Oddly, none of these book-beetles 
has any respect for public or private 
property. One book is as good as an- 
other and another person’s book is 
better. If they are allowed to con- 
tinue their path of destruction, a 
good, clean, untarnished book will 
be as rare as a first edition. 

Something should be done! Some- 
thing must be done! Down with 
book-beetles! 
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Tammany Tiger Felled 
by LaGuardia and Dewey 


“Tammany is dead!” With these 
words newspapers announced the re- 
sults of this year’s election in New York 
City. 

Fiorello H. LaGuardia, enemy of 
Tammany, was re-elected Mayor. 
LaGuardia’s chief opponent was Jere- 
miah T. Mahoney, who was supported 
by Tammany Hall, an organization of 
the Democratic Party. 

Elected with Mayor LaGuardia were 
his running-mates. Most important of 
these was Thomas E. Dewey, who won 
the office of district attorney of New 
York. Dewey won nation-wide fame as 
a “racket-buster” in his former position 
of special prosecutor of rackets in New 
York. In his new job as District Attor- 
ney he is expected to smash completely 
the tie-up between criminals and dis- 
honest politicians in the city. 

The New York City election was one 
of a number of city elections held early 
this month in many sections of the 
country. City councils and mayors are 
elected to take charge of our hundreds 
of city governments. 


Tammany Hall in New York City is 
one example of such a dishonest politi- 
cal machine. The Tammany Society 
began in 1789 as a social club. It was 
named after an Indian chief (men- 
tioned in J. F. Cooper’s book, Last of 
the Mohicans), and kept up a museum 
of Indian remains. 


Soon afterwards it became a political 
organization, in a house which became 
known as Tammany Hall. It joined 
forces with the National Democratic 
Party. Since 1850 members of Tam- 
many have been elected to important 
positions in‘New York City’s govern- 
ment. At various times Tammany poli- 
ticians have been accused of dishon- 
esty, of filling their secret ‘iin boxes” 
with money stolen from the city treas- 
ury. In spite of these charges, Tam- 
many continued to get its members 
elected by promising jobs and favors 
to people who would vote for them. 
Once in a while, when Tammany was 
found guilty of something extremely 
dishonest, voters would become angry 
and elect a non-Tammany mayor. 

This is what happened when Fiorello 
LaGuardia was elected for the first 
time in 1933. A short time before the 
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What do city governments do? They 
make (through city councils) and en- 
force (through the police) local laws. 
They protect public health, safety, and 
welfare. They take charge of public 
buildings, parks, highways, reservoirs, 
and other public works. They collect 
taxes to pay for all these things. 

You might think that citizens who 
live in cities would be interested in 
electing candidates who would do their 
work honestly and well. Most voters 
want a good and honest city govern- 
ment. But sometimes many of the citi- 
zens grow careless, don’t take the 
trouble to vote, and dishonest candi- 
dates get elected. Often these dishonest 
candidates are members of political or- 
ganizations (sometimes called political 
machines) which are more interested 
in making money for themselves and 
their members than in having good 
government for all the people of the 
city. 
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Will Johnstone in N. Y. World-Telegram 


election, an investigation led by Judge 
Samuel Seabury, uncovered a great 
deal of dishonesty in the city govern- 
ment. Jimmy Walker, a Tammany 
man, was Mayor at that time. Angered 
by this new proof of Tammany’s dis- 
honesty, a group of people formed a 
new Fusion party, which included Re- 
publicans, Democrats, and Independ- 
ent voters. They joined forces against 
Tammany in order to elect someone 
who would give New York good 
government. They elected Mayor La- 
Guardia. 

This year Tammany tried to defeat 
LaGuardia and get back into power. 
Again Tammany failed. In the cartoon 
on this page you see the New York City 
taxpayer and voter announcing the 
death of the Tammany tiger. The tiger 
is used as a sign for Tammany Hall, 
just as the donkey is used as a sign for 
the Democratic Party, and the elephant 
for the Republican Party. 





2 apne ling 


Perhaps you have noticed these ani- 
mal figures in newspaper cartoons and 
wondered where they came from. They 
were invented by a famous American 
artist and cartoonist, Thomas Nast, who 
used to draw cartoons about politics in 
a magazine called Harper’s Weekly. His 
cartoons became famous, and now all 
cartoonists use the tiger, the donkey, 
and the elephant to mean Tammany, 
the Democratic party, and the Republi- 
can party. 

Like the cat in the proverb, Tam- 
many has always come back to life 
after being defeated. Because it was 
never before defeated twice in suc- 
cession (as it has been now by La- 
Guardia) New Yorkers are predicting 
that this time the big cat is really dead. 

Mayor LaGuardia found strong sup- 
port for his campaign in the new 
American Labor Party. The leaders of 
this party are mostly members of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization. 
This party is the New York branch of 
Labor’s Non-Partisin League, organ- 
ized to support President Roosevelt in 
1936. 

In New York, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor cooperated with the CIO 
to elect Mayor La Guardia. In the De- 
troit election, the same day, these two 
labor groups were on opposite sides. In 
the election for mayor, Patrick H. 
O’Brien was supported by the CIO, and 
Richard W. Reading by the A. F. of L. 
and Detroit businessmen. Reading won 
by a large majority. The CIO’s candi- 
dates for mayor in Canton and Akron, 
Ohio, also failed to win. 

The CIO supported Mayor C. D. 
Scully of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in 
a successful campaign. CIO candidates 
were also elected in Clairton and Du- 
quesne, Pennsylvania, and in Buffalo, 
Poughkeepsie, and Troy, New York. 


Mexico Seizes Lands 
of Standard Oil Company 


President Lazaro Cardenas of Mex- 


ico has taken another step in the direc- . 


tion of nationalizing Mexico’s oil lands. 
This means that the government of 
Mexico will own and operate the oil 
wells, which—up to this time—have 
been owned and operated by private 
foreign companies. 

President Cardenas’ latest order 
takes 350,000 acres from the control of 
the Standard Oil Company of Califor- 
nia. These acres are in the southern 
Mexican states of Tabasco, Campeche 
and Chiapas. 

Mexico’s seizure of oil lands, which 
had been leased to an American com- 
pany, is causing much ill feeling be- 
tween the United States government 
and Mexico. 

What has brought about this seizure 
of land, sometimes called “nationaliz- 
ing” the land and sometimes “socializ- 
ing” it? Let us see. 

Mexico is a country rich in natural 
resources. She has silver, gold, lead, 
copper, zinc, coal and oil. 

Yet, with all this wealth in “the good 
earth,” the people in Mexico are ex- 
tremely poor. Until about 25 years ago, 
most Mexicans lived as peons (part 
peasants and part slaves) on land 
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owned by wealthy ranchowners. Over 
70% of all the people were illiterate. 

Even counting the wealth of the 
landowners (who were at most only 
3% of the entire population of 16,000,- 
000), there was not enough money in 
Mexico to build mines and oil wells. 
So, the job of “developing” Mexico’s 
oil and mineral deposits was left to 
companies from the United States and 
Great Britain, and other countries. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars of for- 
eign money (capital) was invested in 
Mexico. United States and British 
companies have $400,000,000 invested. 

But this brought little benefit to the 
millions of Mexican people. They were 
growing tired of their poverty. They 
wanted the Mexican government to di- 
vide the great ranches and give the 
land to them. The government, under 
Porfirio Diaz, refused. Finally, in 1910, 
some of the people revolted. For nearly 
10 years Mexico was the scene of civil 
wars. 

Then a new constitution was drawn 
up. The program of the constitution 
was to give land to the peons, work to 
the workers, education to the masses, 
opportunity to everyone. In order to 
do this, the large landowners and for- 
eign investors were to lose their privi- 
leges. 

All Mexican presidents elected since 
1920 have promised to carry out the 
program of this constitution. Not one 
of these presidents was able to keep his 
promise, because of the strong opposi- 
tion of landowners and foreign compa- 
nies holding leases on the Mexican 
lands. 

President Cardenas has now ordered 
some of the foreign-controlled land 
confiscated (taken). His order violated 
an agreement with the United States 
and went against a decision of the 
Mexican Supreme Court 

The United States, through the De- 
partment of State and Ambassador 
Josephus Daniels, will talk the matter 
over with the Mexican government, 
and try to settle it with fairness to 
American investors 


New Show 


I'd Rather Be Right is the title of the 
newest musical comedy on Broadway. 
That’s headline news, because the 
leading characters in it are President 
Roosevelt and his Cabinet. George M. 
Cohan, famous actor and playwright, 
takes the part of the President. 

Of course, the show is all in fun. Its 
authors, George S. Kaufman and Moss 
Hart, were trying to think of a plot for 
a musical comedy that would deal with 
people who are in the public eye. They 
finally decided on the President as 
their central figure. 

The play pokes fun at the Supreme 
Court and the Republican Party as 
well as at the New Deal and the Presi- 
dent. People of all political parties who 
have seen I’d Rather Be Right report 
that it is very amusing. 

There are ver,’ few countries besides 
the United States where performances 
could be given of a show that “kids” 
the government. In most other coun- 
tries the authors of such a piece would 
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be locked up in ja‘l for even attempt- 
ing such a thing. But here in America 
we have freedom of speech (see Oct. 23 
Junior Scholastic), and a strong sense 
of humor. 


Book Fair 


Book Week is celebrated all over the 
United States from Nov. 15 to 21. Per- 
haps your school is preparing some 
sort of program for this week. 

The largest and most elaborate ex- 
hibit this year is the National Book 
Fair being held at Radio City in New 
York. One hundred and ten book pub- 
lishers have prepared separate exhib- 
its for this Fair. Talks are being given 
in the Fair auditorium by 150 well- 
known writers. Among these are Hen- 
drik Willem Van Loon, Christopher 
Morley, Pearl Buck, Padraic Colum, 
Robert Ripley, Vera Brittain, Elmer 
Rice, Fannie Hurst, Robert Frost, Mark 
Van Doren, William Lyon Phelps, 
Rockwell Kent, Stuart Chase, Emil 
Ludwig, Thornton Burgess, Frank 
Buck and Ruth Sawyer. How many of 
these have you heard of? 

Included in the Fair is a complete 
book manufacturing plant. Visitors 
will be able to see every step in the 
manufacturing of a book. The book be- 








Vaundanem 


Here is George M. Cohan as the President, in the latest “smash hit" on Broadway. 


ing made at the fair is a fifty-page 
souvenir written and illustrated by 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon. Its title is 
Observation on the Work of Johannes 
Gutenberg. (Gutenberg, as you know, 
was one of the first inventors of print- 
ing.) 


Windsors Change Minds 


American labor unions made the 
headlines once again this month by 
causing the Duke and Duchess of Wind- 
sor to change their minds about visit- 
ing the United States. The former King 
Edward VIII of England called off his 
trip because labor leaders here criti- 
cized him for choosing Charles E. Be- 
daux as his guide. 

The Duke planned to inspect Ameri- 
can factories, slums, and housing proj- 
jects. He chose Mr. Bedaux to make 
arrangements for his trip. Mr. Bedaux 
is an American who has been host to 
the Windsors in his estates in France 
and Hungary. 

Why should labor leaders oppose the 
Duke’s choice of his friend to guide 
him through America? They say that 
Mr. Bedaux is an enemy of labor, and 
is therefore not fit to help the Duke 
make a study of American factories and 
labor conditions. 
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Some Famous Stories Have Been Adapted to the Screen 


books, and the characters you 

like best in them. In the movies, 
you probably have seen some of your 
favorite books and characte~s “come 
to life.” 

Were you always satisfied with the 
way the movies handled the story 
and the way your favorite characters 
appeared? 

When you have read and enjoyed 
a good book, and then plan to see the 
movie version of it, you are not go- 
ing to be easily satisfied by the 
movie. 

Sometimes the movie will be so 
different from the book that you will 
wonder at the nerve of the movie 
producer for ever using the same ti- 
tle. But usually the movie will be 
along the same idea (theme) as the 
book, and will use parts of the story, 
and most of the characters. If the 
movie still fails to please you, it may 
be because too many parts of the 
story were left out. Or because the 
characters were not interpreted 
(acted out) the way you pictured 
them in your mind when you read 
the book. 

People who never read books for 
pleasure, but who do go to the mov- 
ies all the time, miss much of the 
joy of life. And when they go to see 
a movie that is based on a great book, 
they don’t have the same feeling 
about it as a person who has read 
the book. 

Making a movie from a buok is not 


Tiers of some of your favorite 
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easy. You must not expect the movie 
to have everything in it that the book 
has. Many, many things can be put 
down in writing that cannot be ex- 
pressed so well on the screen. Also 
remember that a movie should last, 
at the very longest, two hours. It just 
is impossible to transfer everything 
in a book of 300 or more pages into 
the usual feature-length film of seven 
to ten reels. 

So don’t expect the movie to give 
you everything the book gave you. 
But you should expect it to give you 
the main points of the story in their 
proper order, and the characters 
whom you can recognize immedi- 
ately as your old friends from the 
book. 

Occasionally you will find a movie 
that does a better job of characteri- 
zation than the book. Such was the 
case in Captain’s Courageous, Kip- 
ling’s famous story. Though M-G-M 
made many changes in the Kipling 
story, they preserved the theme— 
how a spoiled young brat becomes 
changed into a decent sort of fellow. 
And the movie made this change in 
character much more real and con- 
vincing than Kipling made it. Score 
a triumph for the movies. It is not 
often that they improve on the work 
of a great author. 

How many movies can you think 
of that were made from famous 
books? Make a list of them? How 
many of the books have you read? 
Did you like the way the movie told 
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“Captains Courageous,” on the screen, differs in many ways from Kipling's story. 
The film is better than the book in showing Harvey Cheyne's growth in character. 
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A new Tom Sawyer will appear in a film 
next month. He is Tommy Kelly, age 12. 


the story better than the way the 
book told it? Did you like the char- 
acters as well? 

Here are a few movies of the past 
few years which were made from 
famous books: 


The Prince and the Pauper (First 
National), with the Mauch twins, is 
better as a talkie than it was in the si- 
lent version some years ago. But the 
Mauch boys are not good enough actors 
to do justice to Mark Twain even at his 
second best. 


David Copperfield (M-G-M) is one of 
the great instances of the spirit of a 
book being captured by the screen. It 
skips over David’s early struggles in 
London, but holds fast to the important 
events of the story from that point on. 
Dickens would have enjoyed the Mr. 
Micawber of W. C. Fields! 

Romeo and Juliet (M-G-M) is the best 
thing the screen has done with Shakes- 
peare. Midsummer Night’s Dream was 
also a good production, but the lines 
were not spoken as well as they should 
have been. 

Alice in Wonderland (Paramount) is 
perhaps one of those things the movies 
should not even try to do. This picture 
failed to give us the feeling that we had 
been down the rabbit hole with Alice. 

Little Women (RKO) sticks close to 
Louisa M. Alcott’s story. Jo, Amy, Beth 
and Meg seem as real in the movie as 
they do in the book. 

Prisoner of Zenda (United Artists) is 
as exciting as the book. Sword fights 
and dark dungeons are good things for 
transfer to the screen. 
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But Treasure Island (M-G-M) was a 
flop, though it need not have been. 
There is too much weeping and wailing 
by Jim Hawkins (Jackie Cooper) when 
he parted from Long John Silver (Wal- 
lace Beery). This tear-jerking friend- 
ship was built up in Hollywood, not on 
Treasure Island. 

Mutiny on the Bounty (M-G-M) ran 
up the score for good movie versions 
of adventure stories. Good sound ef- 
fects made the storm at sea seem real 
and the excellent photography gave 
it every sign of a genuine storm. This 
movie was made from three books by 
Charles Nordhoff and James Norman 
Hall. The books were Mutiny on the 
Bounty, Men Against the Sea and Pit- 
cairn Island. 

But The Three Musketeers (RKO Ra- 
dio) was a disappointment. The talkie 
was not even so good as the silent ver- 
sion. And neither picture captured the 
dash and swashbuckling adventure 
that makes the Dumas story the ex- 
citing one that it is. 


Coming Soon! 


The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
(United Artists) will soon be here, 
with Tommy Kelly, a kid from The 
Bronx in New York City, as Tom, and 
a flock of other unknowns in the sup- 
porting parts. This Kelly kid may or 
may not turn out to be the Tom we’ve 
all been looking for. We’ll soon see. 

Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
is Walt Disney’s first feature-length 
cartoon. It will be released around 
Christmas. Brush up on your Grimm 
before going to see it, then you can tell 
whether you prefer to see the wicked 
queen die by dancing in red hot shoes, 
or by the less-painful Disney method. 





The great comedian, W. C. Fields, gave 
faultless performance as Mr. Micawber. 
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A “library on wheels” is convenient for people who live outside the city center. 


BOOK LIST 


(Continued from page 3) 


Merrylips Beula M. Dix 

Tom Brown’s School Days 
Thomas Hughes 

Seventeen Booth Tarkington 

White Heron Feather Gertrude Rob- 
inson 

This Happened to Me 

The Cid 

Daughter of the Samurai 
moto 

Far Away and Long Ago W.H. Hud- 
son 

Marbacka Selma Lagerlof 

Promised Land Mary Antin 

Up From Slavery Booker T. Wash- 
ington 

Child’s Story of the Human Race 
Ramon Coffman 

Boy Scout with Byrd Paul Siple 

Voyaging Rockwell Kent 

Creative Chemistry E. E. Slosson 

When We Were Very Young A. A. 

Milne 

Rainbow Gold Sara Teasdale 

Bible Stories 

Mythology Thomas Bulfinch 

My Antonia Willa Cather 

Robinson Crusoe Daniel Defoe 


Helen Ferris 


Etsu Sugi- 


Alice in Wonderland Lewis Carroll 

Masterman Ready Captain Freder- 
ick Marryat 

Peter Pan Sir James Barrie 

Sherlock Holmes A. Conan Doyle 

Pinocchio Carlo Collodi 

At the Back of the North Wind 
George MacDonald 

Otto of the Silver Hand Howard Pyle 

Rip Van Winkle Washington Irving 

Fairy Tales Hans Christian Andersen 

Story of King Arthur Howard Pyle 

Arabian Nights’ Entertainment 

Smoky Will James 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin Harriet B. Stowe 

20,000 Leagues Under the Sea Jules 
Verne 

The Winged Horse Joseph Auslander 
and Frank Hill 

Tales from Shakespeare Charles 
Lamb 

Bambi Felix Salten 

Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. 
Aleshine Frank R. Stockton 

Anne of Green Gables L. M. Mont- 
gomery 

Glorious Adventure Richard Halli- 
burton 

The Blue Bird Maurice Maeterlinck 

Daniel Boone, Wilderness Scout 
Steward Edward White 

Peacock Pie Walter de la Mare 








WRITERS 
(Continued from page 8) 


Pearl Buck 


was born in a West Virginia town, 
but spent most of her life in China. 
Her mother and father were mis- 
sionaries. She went to China with 
them while she was still very young, 
and spent her childhood among 
strange temples and snow-covered 
mountains. Until she was fifteen, her 
mother was her only teacher. Then 
she went to a boarding school in 
Shanghai for a short time. At seven- 
teen she went to Europe, and then 
to America, where she took courses 
at Randolph Macon College in Vir- 
ginia. 


She returned to China and mar- 
ried a young American professor 
at Nanking University. She herself 
taught English literature at several 
Chinese universities. For the past 
few years she has been living in 
America. 

Her first story and novel received 
little attention. In 1931, her book 
The Good Earth (from which the 
movie of the same name was taken) 
was published. It made her famous 
at once. She was awarded the Pul- 
itzer Prize for it. Since then she has 
written several other books, and 
many magazine articles. She says 
that—more than anything else—she 
is interested in people, and she shows 
this interest in everything she writes. 
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Parade of the Monsters in New York. Origin of the Day 


N Thanksgiving Day, New 
O York mothers must plan their 

dinner so it won't keep the 
family from the Macy Parade. By two 
o'clock thousands of people, of all 
ages, line Broadway to watch the 
march of the funny animals, the 
clowns, and the floats. 

The heroes of the Macy Parade are 
the gigantic Tony Sarg monsters like 
the one in the photograph on the front 
cover and on this page. These funny 
creatures are immense balloons, clev- 
erly designed by Tony Sarg, the man 
famous for his marion -ttes. The Tony 
Sarg monsters are held by guy ropes 
in the hands of squads of marchers. 

Mickey Mouse is always a parade 
favorite, even though he has grown 
to an enormous size and has trouble 
keeping right side up. Gulliver floats 
on high, a twenty foot giant, and the 
men who hold him down to earth 
look like Lilliputians in comparison. 
Pinocchio glides along grinning, and 
once in a while a gust of wind topples 
him on his long nose. 

For years Macy’s department store 
has employed Tony Sarg to design the 
big animal! balloons, and to plan the 
Thanksgiving parade, first held 13 
years ago. Sarg sketches the figures 
and sends them to workmen at the 
Goodyear rubber factory in Akron, 
Ohio. At the factory, they make the 
balloon so that it can be filled with 
helium (the non-explosive gas). One 
of the longest animals is the dragon. 
It is 125 feet long, and it had to be 
made in sections fitted together and 
blown up separately. 
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The balloons are all painted by 
hand and dried. Then they are de- 
flated, folded up and sent to New 
York. When the parade is over, the 
balloons are sent back to Akron to be 
stored in the air-conditioned store- 
rooms, to be used on another Thanks- 
giving. 

Up until a few years ago, the big 
balloon-animals were released and 
allowed to soar into the sky, after the 
parade was over. Hundreds of small- 
er balloons were released, too. The 
sky over New York would be flecked 
with these floating forms. They 
would float around for several hours 
—sometimes all day and into the 
night—and then gradually come 
down—miles from Macy’s, where 
they were let loose. Anybody who 
caught them could have them, or re- 
turn them to Macy’s and receive a 
cash reward. 


Another New York Custom 


All day Thanksgiving, in New 
York City, the children practice a 
curious custom. They dress in false 
faces and costumes, and run in 
groups, begging pennies. This custom 
must have come from England, 
where what we call Thanksgiving 
was the feast of Harvest-Home, cele- 
brating the gathering of the fruits of 
the earth. 

The New York custom of begging 
pennies may also have come from the 
Guy Fawkes celebration in England 
on November 5. On that day the chil- 
dren in clown costumes and false 
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Ewing Galloway 


Se 0 mille. 


Putting the finishing touches on Krazy Kat at the Goodyear factory in Akron, O. 
The backsides of two other “monsters” are seen to the right and left of the picture. 
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faces, trundled a scarecrow straw 
figure through the streets in a 
cart. This dummy represented Guy 
Fawkes, on his way to be hanged for 
the Gunpowder plot, intended to 
blow up the English House of Lords 
in 1605. The English children, like 
the modern New York children, 
stopped passersby, chanting “Pray 
remember Guy.” In New York they 
ery, “Give us a penny for Thanks- 
giving Day.” 

Outside New York City, the 
American customs of Thanksgiving 
Day follow those of New England. 
The first Thanksgiving Day was held 
in Massachusetts in 1621, to give 
thanks for the good harvest. The gov- 
ernor set aside a day for this purpose, 
and sent four men from the colony to 
hunt. The women prepared the feast 
in order that they “might after a 
more special manner rejoice to- 
gether.” “The four men in one day 
killed as many fowl as, with a little 
help beside, served the company al- 
most a week.” 


Lincoln Proclaimed the Day 
After this first celebration, several 
other days were set aside for giving 
thanks, but there was no regular 
holiday until later. Mrs. Sarah Jo- 
sepha Hale, the editor of Godey’s 
Lady Book, carried on a campaign 
for 20 years, insisting that Thanks- 
giving should be a yearly American 
holiday. Finally, President Lincoln, 
in 1864, decreed that Thanksgiving 
should fall on the last Thursday in 
November. Since then, each year the 
President makes a special Thanks- 
giving proclamation declaring a holi- 
day. 
In New England, more than in 
other parts of the United States, 
Thanksgiving is the main holiday of 
the year. It is purely a family cele- 
bration, even more important than 
Christmas. In fact, the Puritans in- 
tended it so, for they did not cele- 
brate Christmas. They had become 
disgusted with the lengths to which 
Christmas celebrations had gone in 
England. At first, the Puritan 
Thanksgiving was not a day of mer- 
rymaking, but as time went on, the 
Puritans became less strict, and they 
celebrated with feasting and games. 
For the hay and the corn and the wheat 
that are reaped, 

For the labor well done, for the barns 
that are heaped, 

For the sun and the dew and the sweet 
honeycomb, 

For the rose and the song and the har- 
vest brought home— 
Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 
The Weekly Puzzle Page 


By EUGENE SHEFFER 





THE WORD WHEEL 


Starting with the top box marked with the letter L and moving along the 
outer circle of boxes in the direction of the numbers on a clock, print the name 
of a well-known American poet, the author of “Hiawatha.” Having completed 
the outer rim of the puzzle, use each letter as the start of a new word, building 
the word in toward the center N. This center letter N is the last letter of each of 
the 4-letter words you build in from the outer circumference. We will give you 
a start by telling you that the word which begins with the letter L, already 
marked on the puzzle, is the word LION. Or, it could be some other word, such 
as LOON. Either would be correct. But before you can go any further, you have 
to know the name of the American poet who wrote “Hiawatha.” 
































LONG HIKE 


Starting with the word ROAD, form 
a new word by changing only one let- 
ter. Then go down to the next line and 
form another 4-letter word by chang- 
ing only one letter of the previous 
word. If you pick the right words, you 
can change ROAD to PATH in eight 
jumps. Can you do it? 


ROAD 
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SHORTER HIKE 


Starting with the word WALK, see 
if you can change it into the word 
RIDE in five jumps. There are at least 
two series of words that will take you 
from WALK to RIDE. Can you find 
one or both of them? 


WALK 
RIDE 






AMERICAN AUTHOR 


The frame of squares below contains 
the name of an important American 
writer who died in 1910, and the titles 
of two of his best-known books. If a 
continuous line is drawn through the 
letters which form the names, it will 
make a symmetrical design. Start with 
the underlined letter M in the first 
line and move from letter to letter un- 
til you spell out the full name of the 
author. The last letter of the author’s 
name is the letter N which is followed 
by a period. 

The title of the first book begins 
with the letter T in the square next to 
the letter N with the period, and ends 
with the letter R also shown with a 
period. The second title begins with 
the letter H in the lower right-hand 
corner, and ends with the letter N 
underlined twice. 

You can draw your line from square 
to square in any direction but only 
when one square touches another. Of 
course, no square is passed through 
twice. When you have completed the 
design, you will see that every square 
has been touched with your line. Now 
find the author and the titles 
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LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS 


The leap from TRUCE to PEACE 
was made in seven jumps as follows: 


TRUCE 
TRACE 
GRACE 
GRATE 
PRATE 
PLATE 
PLACE 
PEACE 


Here is the RADIO REBUS con- 
verted into a word square 
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No Issue of Junior Scholastic Next Week 


Because of the Thanksgiving Holiday, Junior Scholastic will not be issued 
next week. The next issue you will receive will be dated Dec. 4, and you may 


expect to receive it between Nov. 29 and Dec. 1. 
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The publishers of Mark Twain and Howard Pyle are proud 
to present this list of distinguished books for Christmas 
gifts and year round reading. 


BABETTE 2 y Clare Turlay Newberry 


The artist-author of last year’s best-seller “Mittens” (of which the New York Times 
said: “the very best cat pictures that have ever been made”) now gives us this 
story of blue-eyed Babette, the Siamese kitten. Pictures in two colors and hand- 
set text. Ages 4 to 10. $1.50 Boxed with “Mittens” $3.00 


SNOW WHITE and the Seven Dwarfs 


By W alt Disney. This is the only complete edition of this story taken from Mr. 
Disney’s first full-length picture in Technicolor. Thirty pictures in full color and many in 
black and white. Ages 5 to 10 $2.00 


SWORDS AND IRIS By Lilian Holmes Strack 


A book about the Japanese doll festivals, telling the age-old stories of which the dolls are the 
heroes. An unusual contribution to children’s literature on other lands. Pictures by Buniji 


Tagawa. Ages 7 to 12. $2.00 


RUFUS THE FOX By Samivel 


This is a distinguished picture book with an amusing text translated from the French by 
Margery Bianco. The pictures, all in color, are imaginative and full of humor. Ages 3 to 6. $2.00 


HEROES OF THE FIVE BOOKS 


By Anne Terry W hite. Stories from the first five books of the Bible ex- 


plaining the people of the stories against the background of their own times. A valuable book 
for parents and teachers. Pictures by Bernice Oehler. Ages 8 to 12 $2.00 


ON THE BANKS OF PLUM CREEK 


By Laura Ingalls Wilder. In this the family of the well-loved LITTLE 
HOUSE IN THE BIG WOODS travels to Minnesota, where they live in a sod house until 
Pa can build them a real home with glass windows. May Lamberton Becker in the Herald 
Tribune calls Mrs. Wilder’s books “eveats when they come out and investments for the 
future.” Ages 8 to 12. $2.00 














THE NIGHTINGALE THE STORY OF LI-LO 


By Hans Christian Andersen. A special) edition of By Ann Mersereau. A genuinely funny story about 


a famous fairy story, hand-set in Weiss Antiqua type, a little Chinese boy. Pictures in’ 3 colors by Fini 
with brilliant pictures in four colors by Edmund Rudiger. Ages 4 to 6. $1.00 
Marine. For every Christmas stocking. Ages 6 to 9. 

$1.00 


DEFENSE OF THE 
SCUFF, The Seal CASTLE 


BRUIN, The Srown Bear By Albert 1. Mayer, Jr. A rousing story of Tenth 


By Lida. Two animal stories, with many beautiful Century Germany, and of young Hans’ part in de- 
pictures in full color by Rojankovsky. Ages 4 to 8. fending his father’s castle. Illustrated by Henry Pitz. 
Each: $100 Ages 12 and up. $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y 
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